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the so-styled “expert specialist” of recent device; we 
have heard of this sort before, notably in connection 
with Indian agriculture, where he has been weighed 
and found—not altogether infallible. Life is com¬ 
promise, and perhaps the best expert for India still 
is the service-man with a particular natural bent; 
the author almost admits this in his remarks upon the 
Forest School at Dehra Dun. 

Much might be said of the illustrations, from 


pology, botany, or horticulture, should invariably be 
written by specialists who can bring new facts to our 
notice and place before us convincing, perhaps start¬ 
ling, deductions. Otherwise, it may be said without 
peevishness that mature readers to-day are becoming 
a little tired of the “literary” treatment of such sub¬ 
jects, especially those connected with biology. The 
truth is of itself so marvellous, so spectacular, and 
interesting (if rightly put) that we do not wish fot 



Fig. 2.—A “ Fire Line ” in the Gonda Forests From “ Forest Life and Sport in India.” 


photographs by the author’s wife, that adorn the 
book. Some of them stir the heart “ like the sweet 
sound that breathes upon a bank of violets.” 


DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS . 1 

I T may be said at once that any parent, guardian, 
uncle or aunt, who is on the look-out for a suit¬ 
able gift-book to present to intelligent boys and girls, 
will find what he wants in Mr. Perry Robinson’s “Of 
Distinguished Animals.” A better school prize could 
not be given. But it is not quite the type of book 
suited for a review in Nature, nor was its original 
prototype—a series of articles— quite up to what is 
expected now 7 by the readers of The Times, which 
in the course of the year 1909 published a large pro¬ 
portion of this book under the title of “Studies in the 
Zoological Gardens.” 

This class of writing on natural history is some¬ 
what out of date for grown-up readers, and, above 
all, subscribers to The Times. That The Times 
should deal with zoology or any other “ology” is 
what one would expect of it from time to time, but 
articles which it might publish on zoology, anthro- 

1 ‘' Of Pistinguished Animals.” By H. Perry Robinson. Pp. x + 234. 
London: W. Heinemann, 1910.) Price 6 j. net. 
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references to what imperfectly educated poets and 
prose writers thought of this or that beast or plant 
before the twentieth century, unless, of course, any¬ 
thing can be extracted from old writings throwing a 
fresh light on questions of geographical distribution, 
domestication, and the inter-relations between man 
and other forms of life. 

The work under review is abundantly supplied with 
some of the best photographs that have ever been 
published of beasts, birds, and reptiles. But it does 
not contain much original matter in its letterpress, 
which is avowedly . a long string of quotations in¬ 
tended to illustrate a number of remarkable types of 
beast, bird, and reptile, to be seen in the London 
Zoological Gardens. ' Not many of these quotations 
are new to the practised student of zoology, and a 
few of them are not quite true either in the" facts they 
relate or in the deductions to be drawn from them. 
In the reference to the gorilla (p. 129), the assertion 
that the “ gorillas ” alleged to have been brought back 
bv Flanno, the Carthaginian, from the west coast of 
Africa, “can hardff have been other than baboons,” 
is not one which can be maintained, if the statements 
relating to Hanno’s expedition are carefullv con¬ 
sidered in connection with the critical remarks thereon 
in Sir Thomas Bunbury’s “ History of Ancient 
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Geography.” All that we know of this subject 
makes it nearly conclusive that Hanno’s expedition 
reached as far as Sherbro Island, at the eastern limit 


Fig. 1.—Two Baby Anthropoid Apes.” From “ Of Distinguished Animals.” 


of the Sierra Leone district, and that the wild, hairy 
men and women brought back by his people were the 
chimpanzees which still inhabit the forests of the 


sian Sahara), and would not have remarked on 
it with the same emphasis as the)' did, evidently, 
in connection with the chimpanzee skins. 

An allusion is 
twice made ■— not 
necessarily with 
credence—to Rud- 
yard Kipling’s story 
of “ Bertran and 
Bimi.” The theme 
of this was that a 
German residing in 
the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago possessed a 
huge orang- which 
was so jealous of 
his newly - wedded 
wife, that, upon the 
woman being left 
alone, one day it. 
tore away the 
thatch of her house, 
entered her bed¬ 
room, dragged her 
from the bed, and 
destroyed her. Here 
is an instance 
where “ literature ” 
steps in and tries 
to improve on fact, 
with disappointing 
results. Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s story was 
based on a real 
incident which oc¬ 
curred (to the know¬ 
ledge of the present 
writer) in South Africa, where a huge Chakma baboon 
really did, in like circumstances, kill, or attempt 
to kill, the young wife of his master. Anyone who 



Fig. 2.—Siberian Tiger. From “ Of Distinguished Animals.” 


Sherbro district. The Carthaginians were well 
enough acquainted with the baboon (which in those 
times was found not only in Egypt, but in the Tuni- 
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knows baboons and their extraordinary jealousy might 
well believe in the truth of such an incident, but as 
applied to the orang utan—to anyone who knows the 
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orang—it is unbelievable and inapposite, and conse¬ 
quently is one of the few unconvincing stories in 
Kipling’s otherwise admirable and truthful studies of 
the East. 

But the author of “Distinguished Animals” cannot 
be held responsible for Mr. Kipling’s rare slip in 
accuracy, and it is .pleasanter to assert the general 
interest which the work under review possesses (apart 
from its remarkably good illustrations) for those who 
are not well acquainted with the history and habits of 
that marvellous collection of living creatures to be 
seen in Regent’s Park. H. H. Johnston. 


THE KANGRA EARTHQUAKE OF APRIL 4, 
1905. 1 

T \ ESTRUCTIVE earthquakes are, fortunately, 
rare events, and when a civilised country is 
visited by one, the talk of investigating and of writ¬ 
ing the report, which is now' considered obligatory, 


the popular notion that earthquakes are always a 
necessarily due to fracture. Yet even where faulting 
is observable there are generally indications that the 
fault is certainly not the sole cause, if it may be 
properly regarded as a cause of the earthquake; and 
now we have an account of a shock comparable in 
extent and violence with the Californian earthquake 
examined with great care and thoroughness of which 
the reporter writes that;—■ 

it may come as a surprise to many to be assured that the 
Kangra earthquake presents no evidence at all in support 
of this view: not a single railway has recorded any 
damage to the track, pot a single road or path has been 
deflected, raised or lowered, no rivers or streams have 
changed their courses or been temporarily dammed up— 
except as due directly to landslips from slopes of such 
steepness that they might as easily have occurred after a 
heavy torrential rainstorm. 

The greater part of the report is taken up with 
details of damage done to buildings, the sensations 



Fig, i.— Fallen Rock near Manoli. From “ The Kangra Earthquake of April 4, 1905.” 


falls necessarily on someone who has often more 
regular occupation. Hence it comes that we have 
to wait years for a connected account of a great 
earthquake, and that which visited the Punjab on 
April 4, 1905, is no exception; after the lapse of more 
than five years, with all the dignified delay, and, it 
must in fairness be added, all the thoroughness worthy 
of a great Government, the report on this earthquake, 
by Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, has appeared. 

Nor could the memoirs have appeared more oppor¬ 
tunely. The glamour of the great disaster which 
followed on the Californian earthquake, the remark¬ 
able character of the earth-movements which took 
place along the length of the San Andreas fault, and 
especially the fact that a very large part of the pecu¬ 
liarities ~f distribution of the shock seemed explicable 
0-) the hypothesis that fault and earthquake were 
related as cause and effect, have all given impetus to 

1 Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xxxviii. “The Kangra 
Earthquake of April 4, 1905.” By C- S. Middlemiss. Pp, x+409'rxxi-f 30 
plates. (Calcutta: Geological Survey; London: Kegan Paul and Co., 
Ltd. ; Berlin : Friedlander and Sohn, 1910.) Price Rs. 5, 
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of observers and other stock subjects, in all of which 
little or nothing of novelty can be found; but when 
we come to the discussion of the cause of the earth¬ 
quake there is much that is interesting and sugges¬ 
tive. The author, after discussing the nature of the 
origin, finally adopts the conclusion that there were 
two centres of origin, one in the Kangra valley and 
the other in the Dehra Dun. He points out that 
these two regions lie in imbayments of the great 
faulted boundary between the rocks of the Himalayas 
proper and the Tertiary beds originally formed as 
fringing deposits of Himalayan debris. 1 Moreover, it 
is just in these imbayments that an exceptional 
development of coarse boulder deposits indicates the 
position where great riyers issued from the mountains, 
where sedimentation was in excess, and where, in the 
subsequent compression and folding of strata, irregu¬ 
larities of packing might be expected to occur. So 
the conclusion is reached that the earthquake was a 
tectonic one, due to a sudden rupture or release of 

1 Nature, March 1, 1906 (vol. Ixxiii., p. 418). 
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